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WITHIN THE WEEK 


If a war of the proportions of 
the one which last wk marked its 
6th anniversary had been launched 
a century ago it might well have 
lasted for a generation. But man’s 
genius for discovery and inven- 
tion, climaxing in the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb, has 
tended to reduce the period of 
conflict. We may, to be sure, have 
other wars, but the punishment 
inflicted upon Hiroshima, as re- 
vealed by the latest surveys, 
would indicate that we shall nev- 
er again have a long war of world 
proportions. No nation could 
withstand the strain. Do we per- 
haps approach the era which 
Oscak WILDE once envisaged: 
“Future war,” he wrote, “will 
have but two participants. These 
scientists will approach each other 
armed with small vials of a de- 
structive liquid.” 


WAR’S AFTERMATH: A war 
does not end with the stacking 
of guns. Its devastating effects 
remain apparent over long periods 
of time and provide a _  fecund 
humus in which to sprout the 
seeds of future conflicts. This 
time, due to the unprecedented 
use of chemicals, including the 
powerful new DDT, the spread of 
certain diseases has been held to 
a minimum. (The 12th Army 
group alone sprayed more than a 
million persons to destroy typhus- 
infected lice.) But thruout Eu- 
rope there still remain grave def- 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


icits in the two great F’s of hu- 
man existence—food and fuel. 

Dysentery remains general, and 
a widespread epidemic of influ- 
enza, far surpassing that of ’18 
now seems a virtual certainty for 
the coming winter. HERBERT LEH- 
MAN, head of UNRRA, has pointed 
out that “All our hopes for a 
permanent and peaceful settle- 
ment. . . depend upon what hap- 
pens in Europe next winter.” But 
with list frosts only a few wks 
away, the prospect is now very 
bleak. Wrecked and clogged trans- 
port makes it wholly impractic- 
able to distribute the bare neces- 
sities in time to sustain life. We 
are just now beginning to realize 
what a thorough destructive job 
the Nazis performed. 


JAPAN: As Allied occupation 
proceeds, it should become in- 
creasingly apparent that terms 
are by no means “soft”. Public 
opinion demands stern measures 
and recent personnel changes in 
“SWINK”, the _ policy-forming 
committee, is a move in direction 
of strict control. 


PEARL HARBOR: That por- 
tion of report thus far revealed 
is much too facile to be convinc- 
ing. Public isn’t satisfied; believes 
whole truth has not yet been told. 
Organization politics, and ten- 
dency to protect someone—per- 
haps Roosevett—is pretty appar- 
ent. Issue is by no means dead. 


. 


The nation’s credit men, who 
have had comparatively smooth 
sailing in the period of full 
employment and high wages, 
are now becoming concerned 
on several counts. At the mo- 
ment they are not so deeply 
troubled over the average cus- 
tomer’s ability to meet current 
bills, but they see storms ahead. 
They note many veterans 
launching new __ enterprises 
without sound business back- 
ground. And there’s problem of 
black mkt operators who will 
try to stay in business, but lack 
character and capacity for le- 
gitimate operations. . . Now 
seems certain that Federal Re- 
serve Board will modify Reg- 
ulation W, perhaps eventually 
lift all restrictions on instal- 
ment buying. Merchants like 
the “frozen credit” ruling on 
their open accounts and want 
to keep it, but Government 
executives say no “we are not 
running a reformatory or col- 
lection agency.” Their sole 
purpose”™ was 
to control 
credit in an YN 
emergency 
during war- 
time. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROOWED 

















“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon STpurgeon 














“Our boys just don’t want to 
serve (in the armed forces) when 
there is no shooting.”—Maj Gen’! 
STEPHEN G Henry, Ass’t Army Chief 
of Staff for Personnel. 

“ ” 

“Please come in and buy a pack- 
age of cigarets.”—Sign in an Omaha 
(Neb) tavern window. 

“ ” 

“Humanity has one more secret 
to learn: the ability to live together 
in friendship.”,—JoHN G WINANT, 
American Ambassador to Britain. 

“ ” 

“I just stepped on something and 
the bus stopped—and I just kept 
stepping on whatever it was.”— 
GertTRuDE Barey, Cincinnati drug 
store clerk, who brought a city bus 
to a stop after the driver collapsed 
at the steering wheel. 

“ ” 

“(Henceforth, swords are to be 
looked upon as) objects of ancient 
art and cutlery and not in the 
sense of being a weapon.”—Spokes- 
man for Nipponese home ministry, 
conferring new definition upon the 
sword, for centuries a leading sym- 
bol of Japanese militarism. 

“ ” 

“The temperament and mind of 
the American soldier, who chews 
gum and pretends to box with the 
next soldier on guard is not under- 
standable.”—Domei radio, announc- 
ing that GI humor and tempera- 
ment are beyond the understand- 
ing of the average Japanese. 

“ ” 

“We just didn’t like the idea of 
a Jap eating in our restaurants.”— 
Defense of 3 citizens of Marion, 
Ohio, who dragged a restaurant 
patron into an alley, gave him a 
severe beating. Victim turned out 
to be a Chinese civil engineer. The 
impulsive trio drew fines and work- 
house sentences. 

“ ” 

“I pray to God that we have 
learned the lesson—the lesson that 
peace without power is an empty 
dream, that it is an invitation for 
evil men to shake the very founda- 
tions of society.”"—Sec’y of the 
Navy James V ForRESTAL, in a re- 
cent broadcast, warning that we 
must not return to the “blind trust 
in unpreparedness that prevailed be- 


fore the war.” 


__| The titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST are registered with U. S. Patent Office = 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 








“I felt like kicking them in the 
face.,—Adm Wm F Hatsey, relat- 
ing his reaction as he viewed the 
Official Japanese surrender dele- 
gates. 


“ ” 


“I am almost optimistic about 
the business future in Europe.”— 
Wm S KNUDSEN, announcing that 
Gen’l Motors factories abroad will 
soon be making cars. 





“Today the guns are silent. A 
great tragedy has ended. A 
great victory has been won. The 
skies no longer rain death—the 
seas bear only ce—men 
everywhere walk upright in the 
sunlight.”—Gen'l DoucLas Mac- 
ARTHUR, concluding ceremonies 
incident to Japanese surrender. 

“ ” 

“We shall not forget Pearl 
Harbor. The Japanese militarists 
will not forget the U S Missouri.” 
—Pres Harry S TRUMAN, pro- 
claiming Sept 2 as the official 
V-J Day. 














“] kinda hoped he’d choke on it.” 
—Cpl Epwarp Kapica, of S Bend, 
Ind, GI who helped prepare steak 
dinner for Gen’l TomoyuxKI Yam- 
ASHITA, supreme commander of all 
Jap forces in the Philippines, after 
he surrendered to American forces. 


“< 


“The atomic bomb is not an in- 
human weapon. I think our best 
answer to anyone who doubts this 
is that we did not start the war, 
and if they don’t like the way we 
ended it, to remember who started 
it."—-Maj Gen’l LesLr R  GnrROVEs, 
commanding gen’l of the Manhat- 
tan Project, which developed 
atomic bomb. 





Current query of those treated to 
rude or indifferent service: “Say, 
don’t you know there’s a war off?” 

“ ” 

“Nowadays there are a lot more 
young men with receding hairlines.” 
— A New Orleans’ wig-maker, 
speaking from 50 yrs of experience. 

“ ” 

“To mothers whose husbands still 
are in the armed forces—the war 
is not over.”—VERNON Bowyer, di- 
rector, Wartime Child Care Pro- 
gram, Chicago. 

“ ” 

“There is no basis for expecting 
enough teachers in our schools for 
a decade yet to come.”—Harry E 


ELDER, regisirar, Indiana State 
Teachers’ College. 
“ ” 


“Instead of the saber they carried 
pipes, and, in short, they were ‘in 
attire as if watering a garden.’— 
Japanese, in letter to editor of 
Mainichi, Tokyo newspaper, ex- 


Gen’l MacArtTuour and his party on 


pressing wonder at informality of ) & 


their arrival at Atsugi. 
“ ” 


“When American forces are al- 
lowed to visit Tokyo, they should go 
in groups of 10 or more and stay 
together. Otherwise, some may be 
killed and some just disappear.”— 
Japanese Naval Officer, warning 
that conquerors should expect only 
surface submission from many Jap- 


anese. 
“ » 


“We do need religious conversion 
in London. I fear only one in a 
thousand goes to church.”—Lady 
MONTGOMERY, mother of Field Mar- 
shal BERNARD MONTGOMERY, speak- 
ing at a luncheon opening West- 
minster central hall evangelistic 
campaign. 

“é ” 

“And I had thought they were a 
decadent race.”—Comment of an 
old German in audience which 
payed warm tribute to RvupDOLPH 
Dunsar, young Bri‘ish Negro who 
conducted Berlin Philharmonic 
orchestra, the Ist Negro ever to 
conduct the 65-yr-old organization. 
DunsaR, a graduate of Columbia 


University’s music school, is alsq 
European correspondent for ®@ # 





sociated Negro Press of Chicago. 
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Sign in a New Haven grocery: 
“Going out of business—until we 
meat again.”—Parade. 

“ ” 

“What do the men wear who need 
really large sizes?”—Query of Bob- 
by-Soxer who, indulging fad for 
oversize apparel, had just bought 
man’s shirt, size 17, reaching to her 
ankles, 

“ ” 

“Golf is now a grandstand sport.” 
—FreD Corcoran, P G A Tourna- 
ment Mgr, who has announced that 
all tournament courses are soon to 
be roped off and 1 9, single fan 
will be allowed c: the fairways. 

“ ” 

“Anybody who shows a blue suit 
to a Navy man, a brown to a sou:dier 
or a green to a Marine is not cut 
out for the men’s clothing store 
business.”—Comment of a Portland, 
Ore, haberdasher. 

“ ” 

“I’m sure God realizes we don’t 
get fresh eggs very often.”—A Chap- 
lain on Guam, postponing prayer 
services at war’s end until all 
bands could conclude an uncom- 
monly fine breakfast. 

“é ” 

“My biggest scare of the war was 
caused by a mouse that skittered 
over the floor of my flat in Lon- 
don.”—Maj CATHERINE E FALVEY, 
ist WAC officer assigned to office 
of counsel for the prosecution of 
Axis war criminals at Paris. 


““ ” 


“They look too chaste to be 
chased.”—Harpo Marx, interview- 
ing only 2 sets of 20-yr-old girl 
twins registered at Hollywood Ceo- 
tral Casting Bureau. Girls are 
req’d for a chase sequence in t:."th- 
coming movie, A Night in Casa- 
blanca. 

“The opening <‘ school this fall 
is your assignment in the struggle 
for a better world. 1 hope that ev- 
ery one of you will meet its chal- 
lenge wholeheartedly, iust as your 
older brothers have met cvheir chal- 
lenge all over the world.”—PavuL V 
McNutt, WMC chairman, in mes- 
sage proposing a back-to-school 
movement to the 4 to 5 million 
boys and girls of high school age 
who have been working this sum- 
mer in stores, factories, on farms. 


“There will be no baker’s dozen.” 
—MaARGUERITE McMiuian, of Kansas 
City, Mo, on becoming 12th wife of 
ARTHUR Dv Pont, Reno’s marrying 
barber. 

“ ” 

“There is no romance in success. 
Only the story of struggle is ro- 
mantic.”—CorRNEL WILDE, motion 
picture actor who achieved dis- 
tinction in role of CHopmn in A 
Song to Remember. 


“ ” 


“If they had come 5 min sooner, 
they would have saved me 5,000 
gray hairs.”—Army Officer in 
charge of surrender proceedings, 
commenting on slight tardiness of 
Japanese delegation. 

“ ” 

“I fed better stuff than this to 
my dog.”—HERMAN GOERING, com- 
plaining of his food, as prisoner of 
war. Response of the waiter, a Ger- 
man prisoner of war: “Then you fed 
your dog better than you fed the 
German people.” 


“ ” 


“Streetcar lines represent a wall, 
exactly as much as if they were 
vertical, rather than horizontal.”— 
ELIZABETH Woop, director Chicago 
tousing Authority, warning city 
planners that mothers will not per- 
mit children to cross tracks; urg- 
ing removal of all thru traffic from 
future close-in residential sections. 


“ ” 


“I would much prefer to be tried 
by a military court than by the 
semi-literate juries I have seen 
around here.”—Capt STaNLEy L 
KAHFFMAN, addressing Cuyahoga 
County (Ohio) Bar Ass’n, after 
serving as staff judge advocate 
with 8th Fighter Command in 
England. 

“ ” 

“The ordinary citizen with no 
better claim for a new car than his 
desire to get it, and his ability to 
pay for it would better resolve to 
be patient and to take care of his 
present car.”—Brig Gen’l LEONARD 
P AyREs, warning against over-op- 
timism on new-car distribution. 
First ones will be ‘ightly rationed 
to meet priority demands of doc- 
tors, nurses, police forces, taxicabs 
and both state and municipal 
gov’ts. 


_ 


“The new era opens with hope.”— 
HERBERT HOOVER. 

“ ” 

“I didn’t want to be pestered by 
a skittery youth.”—LorEenzo T Fos- 
TER, aged 84, of Long Beach, Calif, 
explaining why he shot Wm T Jupp. 
The “skittery youth” was aged 71. 


“ ” 

“Now that we, the human race 
have been monkeying with the 
atom, like a sorcerer’s apprentice 
we may practice our magic without 
knowing how to stop it, thus ful- 
filling the prophecy of Prospero.”— 
Gro BERNARD SHAW. 





“ ” 
“I wanted her to have a $3.85 
apron. That’s what it cost.”— 


AMERICO DEMEO, 12-yr-old Newark, 
N J, schoolboy, who claimed prize 
in city-wide school sewing contest 
with a ruffled party apron for his 
mother. 

“ ” 

“I was just sitting on the fence 
as far as the war was concerned. I 
didn’t think I was doing anything 
disloyal to America.”—Iva Tocort, 
29-yr-old Nisei, graduate of U of 
Calif, identified as one of 4 broad- 
casters of Japanese propaganda to 
American troops, known to soldiers 
as “Tokyo Rose.” 
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MINING THE 
MAGAZINES 





“Thoughts for These Days of Vic- 
tory,” Berry SmirnH, N Y Times 
Magazine, 8-26-45. 


The war’s over! On the trivial 
side it means lipsticks in metal con- 
tainers again; being able to buy 
@ case of coca-cola instead of 3 
bottles; . . . A lot of kids who were 
spoiled rotten while their daddy was 
off to war will have their ears beaten 
down if they don’t behave... A lot 
of young fathers will almost believe 
that the stork brings babies. They 
went off to war leaving a fluffy lit- 
tle bride and returned to find a 
serious eyed woman and a toddling, 
prattling youngster... 

There will rise up a crop of 
senseless l-act amateur playwrights 
who'll write symbolic dramas about 
Christmas Eve, 1942 or ’43, in which 
an American plane flies over a 
German city smoke-writing in the 
sky: “Merry Christmas,” and how 
the Germans sent up flak which 
turned into musical notes that 
played “Silent Night, Holy Night.” 

There will be some twittering citi- 
zens. who will begin to use 
phrases like this in their conver- 
sation: “Americans are good sports- 
men, always gracious to the loser. . 
the Japs and Germans felt they 
had some right on their side... 
the Japanese used to make cute 
dish gardens.” If that ever hapvens, 
the souls of all American boys who 
sacrificed their lives will murmur 
“Oh, yeah?” in a _ clean, biter 
American way... 

Let us retain a fair, logical bit- 
terness toward the enemies who 
tried to destroy all decency and 
civilization in the world. The war 
proved conclusively that not all 
men are brothers and that not aii 
nations are sisters. 






ADVICE 

The one vice all of us shun is 
advice. But once a man advertised 
that for $1 he would send a bit of 
sound practical advice that would 
be applicable to any time of life, 
to any business or to any activity. 
A reader who sent in his dollar 
rec’d a card on which was printed: 
“Never give a boy a quarter to 
watch your shadow while you climb 
a tree to look into the middle of 
next wk. It doesn’t pay.”"—JoHN A 
FErRRALL, Volta Review. 


BIBLE—Reading 

If a child is brought up with a 
tair acquaintance with the Bible 
itself, his intellectual difficulties 
are resolved as they come along, be- 
cause he has the mat’ls to work 
with. But if he first hears the story 
of Balaam’s Ass from a drugstore 
atheist, the story gets what the 
newspapers call a wrong angle in 
his mind from the start. If he has 
been brought up on the Bible, he 
respects it, and suspends judgment 
on each apparently’ conflicting 
truth as his education proceeds. 
The book is a friend whose friend- 
ship no new acquaintance can 
easily upset——Lt Comdr C LESLIE 
GLENN, “Why I Read the Bible,” 
Atlantic Monthly, 9-45. 


CHILDREN—Training 

A child’s spirit can be under- 
nourished as well as his body. Your 
faith and your courage and your 
love are Grade A _ foods for your 
child’s spirit. There are no otners 
as good.—KaTHERINE LENROOT, Chief 
of U S Children’s Bureau. 


CLEANLINESS—of Heart 

A Tibetan lama was performing 
his rites when 2 travelers came 
along. He was unkempt in appear- 
ance, not because of negligence but 
because of his environment. The 
travelers criticized the old priest 
scornfully, unaware that he under- 
stood their language. When he had 
finished his ritual, he turned to the 
two and said quickly, “But my 
heart is clean—.”—RutTH ANN LEAD- 
BEATER, “A Doctor in the House,” 
Christian Advocate, 8-23-"45. 


DECEPTION 

Art dealers have mulcted rich 
Americans of a half-billion dollars 
by selling them fakes. One 2xpert 
remarked that Rembrandt 1 his 


al 


lifetime painted 700 convases, of 
which 10,000 are in America— 
WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT. 








They DO Say... 

When Gen’l De Gaulle visited 
Chicago last wk, advance re- 
lease to press on parade plans 
announced that procession en- 
tering State st would be greeted 
by Marseillaise. Papers were 
tipped to time pictures for this 
high point. But it never came 
off. Those in charge could find 
no !erording of French nat’l an- 
them! .. . Maybe it’s another 
manifestation of Reconstruction 
Era. Anyway, when Chicago 
Tribune inquiring reporter asked 
6 clerks in Marshall Field book 
dep’t what vol’s they’d want on 
a desert isle, 2 headed the list 
with The Joy of Cooking. . . 
HeppA Hopper, who has almost 
as many telephones as_ that 
other Hollywood columnist, Louv- 
ELLA PaRSONS, must have taken 
an item over one of ’em last wk 
—and gotten a bit balled up. 
According to Publisher’s Wkly 
she reported plans to dramatize 
Zota’s Therese Raquin, but 
called it To Raise Raguin. . . 
HrecuiTo is not only emperor to 
lose prestige this season. King 
Cotton, at long last, has taken a 
tumble. Progressive Farmer re- 
ports on Dixie farm income: 
From Livestock: $2,000,398,000; 
From Cotton, $1,397,691,000. . . 
Republican nat’l tabloid month- 
ly will be out with 1st issue next 
wk. Circulation: 100,000. 











DIVORCE 

“When a _ couple agree to try 
marriage and get a divorce if it 
don’t work, it’s just doin’ wrong 
with a license.”--“Aunt Het,” Ros’r 
QUILLEN, syndicated col. 


EDUCATION 

Educationally, we have run after 
false gods. We have made a fetish 
of the word progressive, a fetish of 
so-called “courses”. percentiles, and 
CGegrees. Without a college degree 
in some states you can’t go into 
the undertaking business!—Gero St 
JoHN (neadmaster, Choate School), 
“False Gods of Education,” The 
Witness, 8-9-"45. 
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FUTURE—Planning for 


At a certain crossroads in Cana- 
da where the spring thaw made 
travel almost impossible, a sign 
was nailed up in a tree which read, 
“Take care which rut you choose, 
you will be in it for the next 20 
miles.”"—Hazen G WERNER, And We 
Are Whole Again. (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury) 





GOD—and Man 


When Thoreau lay on his last 
bed his dear old aunt besought him 
to make his peace with God, and 
he replied, “But I have never quar- 
reled with God.”—Jos Fort New- 
TON, Where Are We In Religion? 
(Macmillan) 


GOV’T—Ownership 


The gov’t acquired title to more 
productive capacity under Pres 
Roosevelt than there was nat’l 
wealth in the country when Lin- 
coln was pres.—Pegmatites, hm. 
Golding-Keene Co. 


IMAGINATION 


After an announcement that 
Grand Rapids, Mich, would be 
made a testing laboratory to de- 
termine effect of fluorine on chil- 
dren’s teeth, agitated women kept 
phoning the director of public serv- 
ice to complain that children were 
losing their teeth, losing enamel 
off them, or having gum troubles. 
Actually shipments of sodium 
fluoride didn’t arrive until 3 mo’s 
after the complaints began.—Your 
Life. 


JUDGMENT 


The late Simon Bolivar Buckner 
used to tell a story of an old resi- 
dent in his Ky home who was cele- 
brated for his wisdom. 

“Uncle Zeke,” a young man once 
asked, “how does it come you’re so 
wise?” 

“Because,” said the old man, 
“T’ve got good judgment. Good 
judgment comes from experience, 
and experience—well, that comes 
from poor judgment!”—Pequanoc 
Pow Wow. 


OPPORTUNITY 

The man who says he did not 
have enough opportunities is like 
the man working on a mathemati- 


cal problem who complains, “I can’t 
work this because I have no figures 
to work with.” 

Opportunity is unlimited. The 
supply is there to be used.—The 
Wright Way, hm, Wright & Co. 





“Teacher!” 

Hers is the most familiar of 
America’s faces. . . You’ve adored 
and despised her, brought her 
apples and peppered her with 
spitballs. But you wouldn’t be 
what you are today without her. 
She’s the fount of all knowl- 
edge, the funnel for the wisdom 
and experience of the ages— 
history, spelling, philosophy, 
grammar, chemistry, the mathe- 
taatics of Archimedes, the Latin 
of Virgil. She’s tired and tire- 
less. plain and beautiful with 
the true beauty of the giver. 
Yet w-:at of her when she leaves 
her classroom world? Where 
does she board? Who are her 
friends? What fun does she 
have—if any? You don’t know 
do you? You ought to know be- 
cause you are her children and 
she lives and has her reward in 
your lives. You should not let 
her become the forgotten wom- 
an.—DaLE Evunson, Cosmopoli- 
tan, 9-45. 











PROVINCIALISM 


A Vermonter made a trip to N Y, 
alighting at Grand Central station. 
When neighbors later asked how 
he liked N Y, he confessed: “To 
tell the truth, there was so much 
goin’ on around the depot, I never 
did get up to the village.”—Coronet. 


RACE—Discrimination 


There is a legend that came out 
of Germany in the dark days of 
Jewish persecution. A pastor, act- 
ing on Nazi orders, said to his con- 
gregation, “All of you who had 
Jewish fathers will leave and not 
return.” A few worshippers rose 
and slipped out. 

The pastor said, “Now all of you 
who had Jewish mothers must 
go and not return.” Again a few of 
the worshippers left. Then all 
those who remained turned pale, 
for the Figure on the crucifix above 
the altar loosed itself and left the 
sanctuary.—Southern Churchman. 











CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 








While a number of 


radio an- 
nouncers have jumped the gun, 
actually the term “Central (or 
what the zone may be) Peace 
Time” will not be officially author- 
ized until gov’t has proclaimed the 
end of hostilities, which may be 
sometime beyond VJ- Day. Later, 
when “fast” time is abolished by 
Federal statute, announcers are ex- 
pected to revert to word Standard. 

As you may have heard, Nat'l 
Ass’n of Mfgrs is providing a plane 
to take newsmen on trip around 
the country for report on recon- 
version and unemployment. But 
here’s a bit of background: NAM 
had originally planned to foot all 
bills, but the papers said no, fear- 
ing usual cry of “subsidized press. 
Outcome: NAM provides plane 
transportation; newspapers pay all 
other expenses. 

Because they work wks ahead, a 
good many comic strip artists were 
caught with war sequences that 
continued in print after end of 
hostilities. Current problem of this 
group is to find an action theme 
half as exhilarating as war. De- 
velopment of atomic bomb has 
even made adventures of Buck 
Rogers appear on the tame side! 

Some types canned goods may 
now be scarcer than under ration- 
ing. With lifting of ban, customers 
cleaned the shelves. Little prospect 
of early replacement. 

Telephone comvanies are deeply 
concerned over increasing use of 
their services for advertising and 
promotion purposes, especially the 
rapid development of telephone 
“surveys”. As yet, no one has 
found satisfactory solution for 
what many telephone men fear 
may develop into public nuisance. 
source of ill will. 
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COMMUNICATION:  Pocket-size 
radio telephone, weighing % lb for 


civilian use, soon ready. Cost: 
about $25. Effective distance: Up 
to 3 mi. To talk to a friend, tune 
in on his wave length and signal. 
(P M) 

“ ” 

FOOD: Postwar competitor of 
chain supermarket will be inde- 
pendent “superette”. Hundreds ex- 
pected to open in large cities. Will 
carry line groceries, meat, dairy 
products, fish, fresh and frozen 
foods, baked goods. All dep’ts un- 
der one roof. (N Y Times) 


“ ” 


FOOD & DRINK: Tablet tea, 
product of Ceylon Tea Research 
Inst, may revolutionize British 
habit of tea drinking, eliminate tea 
pots and caddies. One tablet in cup 
with boiling water makes instant 
brew. (London Daily Mail) 


“ ” 


INDUSTRY: Imagine _ striped 
paint! New spray gun uses differ- 
ent, non-mixing colored paints at 
same time to achieve 3-dimen- 
sional effect. Chief uses: painting 
stoves, car heaters, radios. (Grit) 


“ ” 


MEDICINE: A mold from human 
hair may yield penicillin-like rem- 
edy for typhoid, some kinds of dys- 
entery. A red dye of pigment pro- 
duced by the mold stops growth of 
typhoid and dysentery germs in cul- 
ture plates. Tests must now de- 
termine whether it’s poisonous, and 
whether it would affect germs in 
the body as well as in culture. 
(Science) 

“ ” 

PEST CONTROL: Still another 
use for DDT—a sure-fire flea killer. 
Tests prove dog thus treated is 
boobytrap for fleas for at least a 
wk. When offered commercially, 
DDT will probably be mixed with 
talc, retailed as a powder—(UP 
dispatch) 


RURAL LIFE—Standards 

What do farm families 
What mkt do they offer? 

Five out of six families have no 
running water; one out of ten has 
no indoor toilet; nine out of ten 
have no central heating system; 
three out of five have no refrigera- 
tion of any kind; seven out of ten 
have no radio; seven out of ten 
have no electric lighting equip- 
ment. 

Most of these families lack these 
things because they cannot afford 
to buy them. Every mfgr and dis- 
tributor must concern himself with 
the task of giving greater purchas- 
ing power to people who live in the 
country.—THOs DREIER. 


lack? 


SABBATH—Observance 

A Ky mountain woman was 
asked if she had noticed any dif- 
ference in her Abner since he 
joined the church. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “before, 
when he went to do any carpen- 
tering on Sundays, he’d carry his 
hammer and saw on his shoulder 
—but now he carries them under 
his coat.”—Louisville Couwrier-Jnl. 


SALESMANSHIP 

Salesmanship is_ selling goods 
that won’t come back to people 
who will come back.—Wingfoot 
Clan. 


SELF INTEREST 

Talking to H G Wells at a dinner 
party, a guest said, “I maintain 
that all water used for drinking 
and cooking should be boiled at 
least an hr.” 

“Ah, you are a doctor, I sup- 
pose?” said Wells. 

“Not at all,” said the guest, “I am 
a coal merchant.”—English Digest. 


TAXES 

Americans traditionally regard 
taxes as a burden and a waste if 
not an outrage. . . They will have 
to. . . begin to think about taxes 
the way they have been taught to 
think about insurance. You pay 
now in order to avoid calamity lat- 
er.—STuaRT CHASE. 


THEORY—vs Practice 

One day (Kaiser Wilhelm II) 
discovered in himself a talented 
shipbuilding engineer. Once and 
for all he was going to show the 
world how a truly modern, perfect, 


=... 


bold, and revolutionary battleship 
should be built. He rec’d only 
non-committal opinion from his 
experts; so he sent the blueprints 
to the Italian Admiral Brin, one of 
the most famous shipbuilders of 
the day and asked him for his 
opinion. The Reich Chancellor 
preserved the admiral’s answer in 
his memoirs: “The ship which your 
majesty has designed would be 
the mightiest, the most ter- 
rible, and also the loveliest bat- 
tleship ever seen. It would have 
a speed which has not yet been at- 
tained, its masts would be the high- 
est in the world, its guns would 
outrange any others. . . This won- 
derful vessel has only one fault; 
if she were put in water she would 
sink like a lump of lead.”—From 
Preface to Primer of the Coming 
World, LeEopotp SCHWARZSCHILD. 
(Knopf) 








In Timely Tempo 


If you can keep your head and 
calmly ponder 
How silly spending drives the 
prices high; 
If you can save the cash you’d 
like to squander 
And only buy the things you 


need to buy; 
If you can do your part to fight 
inflation 
By simply being thrifty with 
your pelf, 
You'll do a vital service to the 
nation 


And—furthermore you'll bene- 
fit yourself. 
—BERTON BRALEY. 











WAR—Significance 

On the classroom wall of a Har- 
vard law prof there hangs a group 
of photos—each picturing a former 
student in military uniform. Be- 
neath each picture is a date—the 
day each was shot down. Under 
each photo are framed 2 pages of 
an essay written by that boy be- 
fore leaving law school. They give 
his views on life, the kind of future 
he planned for himself. 

That is all—the pictures, the 


essays on life, the dates of their 
deaths—and the young faces speak- 
ing to you from their graves.— 
IRVING 
porter. 


Horrman, Hollywood Re- 
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How Much Do You Know About the Bible? 


GEORGE Stimpson, in A Book About the Bible (Harper, $3.50) has not, 
as it might appear by the title, written a detailed teatise on theology, but 
has presented, in question and answer form, a number of interesting, un- 
usual facts about the Bibla that he has collected and verified over a pe- 


riod of yrs. 


The book is for everyone; minister, layman, teacher, student 


or plain, average reader. The author has tried tc observe the rule, set forth 
in a foreword to the original King’ James Version, not to “weary the un- 
leaned, who need not know so much” nor to “trouble the learned who 


know it already.” 


We choose a few questions and answers at random io show the divers- 
ity of subjects, the wide range of information covered. 


Is there any humor in the Bible? 
There is probably no intentional 
humor in the Bible. If the many 
authors of the books of the Bible 
had a sense of humor they did not 
reveal it in their writings. Refer- 
ences to laughter are almost in- 
variably associated with scorn, 
mockery and derision rather than 
with merriment and mirth. 
In the Bible there are plays 
on words, but no puns for humor- 
ous effect. . . Here and there in 
the Bible are bits of unconscious 
and unintentional humor. The 
quaint language of the old transla- 
tors, sudden changes in sequence 
and old associations of ideas may 
make us moderns smile. . . In 
II Kings 19:35, we read: “And it 
came to pass that night, that the 
angel of the Lord went out, and 
smote in the camp of the Assyrians 
an hundred fourscore and five 
thousand: and when they arose 
early in the morning, behold, they 
were all dead corpses.” 
Does the Bible say, “Spare the 
rod and spoil the child”? 

It is commonly but erroneously 
supposed that the familiar proverb, 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child,” 
is in the Bible. The nearest thing 
to it is Proverbs 13:24: “He that 
spareth his rod hateth his son, but 
he that loveth him chasteneth him 
betimes.” No doubt the familiar 
English proverb was suggested by 
the Bible passage. Ralph Venning, 
in his Mysteries and Revelations 
published in 1649, said: “They 
spare the rod and spoyle the child.” 
In slight varying forms the proverb 
has been traced back in English 
to about the yr 1000. 

How did the Adam’s 
apple get its name? 

The Adam’s apple rec’d its name 
from the old belief that when 
Adam ate the forbidden fruit, 


which is reputed to have been an 
apple, part of it lodged in his 
throat. The legend was apparent- 
ly confirmed by the fact that the 
Adam’s apple is much more prom- 
inent in men than in women. 
Does the Bible forbid 

women to wear men’s clothes? 

The interchange of attire be- 
tween men and women is forbid- 
den in the Mosaic law. Deuteron- 
cmy 22:5 says: “A woman shall not 
wear that which pertaineth unto a 
man, neither shall a man put on a 
woman’s garment: for whosoever 
doeth these things is an abomina- 
tion unto the Lord thy God.” This 
provision may have originally al- 
luded to certain heathen rites 
practiced in Syria in which men 
and women among the idolatrous 
worshippers exchanged dress. St 
Paul, however, who was brought up 
a strict Jew and was familiar with 
the Mosaic law, may have been in- 
fluenced by this passage in arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that it was 
improper for women to imitate 
men in worshipping with their 
heads uncovered, as expounded in 
I Corinthians 11:3-16. 

What does the Bible say 
is the root of evil? 

The Bible does not say, as is 
popularly supposed, that money is 
the root of all evil. It says that 
the love of money is the root of all 
evil, which is a different thing. 
I Timothy 6:10 says: “For the love 
of money is the root of all evil: 
which while some coveted after, 
they have erred from the faith, 
and pierced themselvese thru with 
many sorrows.” The author of / 
Timothy may have been quoting a 
classical saying. Diogenes Laertius, 
who lived 200 A D, quoted Diog- 
enes, who lived about 300 B C, as 
having said: “The love of money 
is the metropolis of all evil.” 

















GEMS FROM 


The Way Of War 

Count Lyor ToLsror 
Next wk marks the 117th anni- 
versary of the birth of Count Tots- 
TOI. He was born on the family es- 


tate in Russia Sept 9, 1828. This 
is also the 80th anniversary of his 
most ambitious work, War And 
Feace, from which this excerpt is 
taken. Totstor died in 1910. 


The bells will peal, long-haired 
men will dress in golden sacks to 
pray for successful slaughter. And 
the old story will begin again. . 

The editors of the daily Press 
will begin virulently to stir up men 
to hatred and manslaughter in the 
name of patriotism. Manufacturers 
merchants, contractors for military 
stores, will hurry about their busi- 
ness, in hope of double receipts. 

All sorts of Gov't officials will 
buzz about, foreseeing a possibility 
of purloining something more than 
usual. The military authorities will 
hurry hither and thither, drawing 
double pay and rations, and with 
the expectation of receiving for 
the slaughter of other men valued 
silly little ornaments which they 
so highly prize. Idle ladies and gen- 
tlemen will make a great fuss, en- 
tering their names in advance for 
the Red Cross Society, and ready 
to bind up the wounds of those 
whom their husbands and brothers 
mutilate. .. 

Men will march, freeze, hunger, 
suffer sickness and die from it; 
they will be slain by thousands or 
kill thousands themselves, men 
they have never seen before, and 
neither have done or could do 
them any mischief. . 

And so once more men will be 
made savage, fierce and brutal, and 
love will wane in the world, and 
the Christianizing of mankind which 
has already begun, will lapse for 
scores and for hundreds of yrs. 
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Pat and Mike, having been to 
confession, had to do penance by 
walking several times up and down 
a steep hill with their shoes filled 
with peas. After they had done 
sc several times, Pat said to Mike: 

“How is it ye can walk so aisy 
an’ niver a bit complain of yer 
feet being sore?” 

“Begorra,” ans’d Mike, “an 
didn’t ye boil yer peas before put- 
tin’ them in yer shoes?”—Hoosier 
Motorist. 





, 


“ ” 


A minister’s wife was pleased 
with the way her three-year-old 
son had learned some of the sim- 
pler phases of religion that she had 
taught him, but was entirely un- 
prepared for the question he asked 
one day when he was in a reflec- 
tive mood. 

“There are two kinds of goats, 
aren’t there?” he asked. “Billy 
goats and holy goats.”—Capper’s 
Weekly. 


OF THE WEEK 


We needn’t worry about jobs 
forthe psychiatric patients af- 
ter the war—think of the new 
juke boxes they can design!— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“é ” 


It takes only one to make an 
argument—if she’s your wife.— 
Inspiration. 


“ee ” 


The young man who was her 
ideal before marriage may prove 
to be her ordeal afterward.— 
She. 

“ ” 

Now girls are looking over the 
ret’g veterans out of bridal 
curiosity —Magazine Digest. 
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GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Dr W Ro.Lanpd SEDGWICK 


There is quite an old anec- 
dote that seems particularly 
appropriate to this season 
when a new school yr is just 
beginning: 

“And how do you like going 
to school, Roger?” a kindly lady 
inquired of a very small lad. 

“Oh, I like the going all 
right,” the boy replied, “and I 
like coming back, too. It’s 
having to stay after I get there 
that bothers me.” 








The city girl was on her Ist 
visit to the country. She was anx- 
ious to show that she was not al- 
together ignorant of rural condi- 
tions, and when a dish of honey 
was set before her on the break- 
fast table, she saw her opportunity. 
“Oh,” she observed carelessly, “I 
See you keep a bee.”—ARTHUR Hop- 
KINSON, Zion’s Herald. 


“ ” 


An elderly woman came into a 
Birmingham grocer’s shop this wk 
and asked for 2 tins of cocoa. 
“Lovely drink,” she remarked to 
the ass’t who served her, adding 
confidentially, “My . old man has 
had it for yrs. We can’t afford beer 
for the both of us.”—Labor Digest. 


“ ” 


The other day some neighbors 
of mine received a gift from their 
soldier son stationed in India. Em- 
broidered on the gift was the 
strange legend “tam htab.” They 
called me in and asked if I could 
translate the inscription, hoping 
that I had some knowledge of that 
strange tongue. I didn’t, but I did 
study closely the piece of cloth 
spread out in all its beauty on a 
table. Finally I decided to turn the 
cloth over. Sure enough, “tam 
htab” became bath mat.—Coronet. 


The usual crowd of small boys 
was gathered about the entrance to 
a circus tent, jostling and trying 
te get a view of the interior. A 
man standing nearby watched 
them for a few moments, then, 
walking up to the ticket taker, he 
put his hand in his pocket and 
said, with an air of authority, 
“Count these boys as they pass.” 

The gate keeper did as request- 
ed, and when the last one had gone 
in, he turned and said, “28 sir.” 

“Good!” said the man, smiling 
as he walked away. “I thought I 
guessed right."—Mrs JoHN C 
WoopwortH, Rotarian. 





